to point out to them the goal at which they were to aim ana the means by which they were to attain it. That he was., to a large extent, successful in this mission,, I hope to show in a subsequent chapter.7 At the same time, though it is only when we consider science in its totality that we can assign Bacon his due place in its history, it would be an injustice to him not to notice that, even in the particular sciences, he threw out many suggestions of rare sagacity, and, in a certain sense, anticipated more recent discoveries. Such were his speculations on Colour, his anticipation of the recent theory of Heat, his experiment on the compressibility of water, and his wonderful appreciation of the combined unity and variety in Nature, already referred to in this chapter. To these instances may be added his sagacious and possibly fertile suggestion of a closer union between formal and physical astronomy, as well as of the necessity of combining the explanations of celestial and terrestrial phenomena; the remarkable passage on Attraction, and the ingenious experiment proposed in connexion with it, in Nov. Ory. ii. 36 (3) ; the brilliant conjecture, in Nov. Org. ii. 46, that the actual state of the starry sky precedes by an interval of time that which is apparent to us, or, in other words, that light requires time for its transmission; the implied criticism of the ordinary doctrine of species contained in a passage on Realism in Nov. Org. i. 66; and lastly (though this list is by no means exhaustive) the attempt made in the Historia Ventorum to consider the direction of the winds in connexion with temperature and aqueous phenomena, on which Humboldt highly compliments him as having thereby laid the foundations of a theory of the currents of the atmosphere. When we add to these claims on the recognition of scientific
7 See cli. 6.
